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BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF BLUM, 


Joachim Christian Blum, an esteemed Ger- 
man poet, was born at Rathenau, in 1739. His 
parents, descended from respectable families, 
who carried on trade in that place, were both 
gflicted with bad health, and the son’s consti- 
tution Was so weak, that he seemed to have in- 
herited all their infirmities. When about the 
age of fifteen, he was thrown down by a horse, 
which trod on his breast, so that the blood 
streamed from his mouth. He was carried 
home, almost lifeless; and this unfortunate ac- 
cident increased his natural weakness, and, in 
all probability, was the cause of those complaints, 
to which he was ever after subject. His fa- 
ther, being an invalid, and having no great in- 
clination for retail business, contented himself 
with keeping the books, and frequenting the 
different fairs. .He was fond of reading, and, 
in fine weather, generally resided at his country 
seat, where he always had his son with him, un- 
der his own eye; and, by these means, inspired 
his young mind with a taste for the beauties of 
nature, and peaceful retirement. The first part 
of his education he received from a French lady, 
who was governess to his sisters: and his fa- 
taer dying when he was about the age of eleven, 
he became master of his library, which he read 
through, with great diligence. On Sundays, 
when his sisters received visits from their ac- 
quaintances, he entertained them with playing 
hymns on the harpsichord, which the ladies ac- 
companied with their voices, and he read to 
them moral authors, or repeated short orations, 
in so affecting a manner, that they often shed 
tears. His mother thence concluded, that he 
had some inclination to become a clergyman ; 
and, in 1754, put him to school at Brandenburg, 
where he read the Universal History, Saurin’s 
and Gellert’s works, and, in general, every po- 
ttical author he could procure. At the same 
ime, he made some small attempts in poetry 
himself. Three years alter, he went to the 
gymnasium at Berlin, where he abandoned all 











he study of philosophy and the belle-lettres. In 
tis leisure hours he indulged his favourite 
pursuit, and made himself acquainted with the 
‘ncient Latin poets. Anoration, which he com- 
hosed and spoke in public attracted the notice 
f professor Ramler, and procured him the pa- 
m Onage of that great poet. He was now des- 
ined for the university ; but, “thanks to Provi- 
fence,” said he often, ** my lot was far better 
irdered, for I should not have found there a 
Baumgarten, who, alone, was worth a whole 
ollege.” 

In 1759, he proceeded to Frankfort-on- 
"e-Oder, where he studied chiefly under 
“cxander Baumgarten, so highly respected by 















thoughts of being a clergyman, and applied to ° 


all his pupils, who soon discovered his decided 
taste for philosophy and polite literature. Frank- 
fot and the neighbouring country were, at that 
time, exposed to the horrors of war: and, as the city 
fell into the hands of the Russians, Blum quitted 
it, with one ofhis friends, and resided, for some 
time, at the house of his mother. Having af- 
terwards completed his education, he resolved 
to comply with the wishes of his distressed pa- 
rent, who had lost both her daughters, and to 
devote the remainder of his days to the 
muses, in his native place, especially as he found 
that his infirmities and bad health were increas- 
ing. Towards the latter part of his life, his 
strength decayed rapidly. His last illness con- 
fined him to his bed only three days, andhe died 
on the 28th of August, 1790. 

The fruits of his poetic labours were “ Lyric 
Poems,” and “ Idylls,” which he published at 
various periods, after the year 1765. He cele- 
brated his birth-place, not only in his verses, 
but also by a dramatic piece, called ‘“* Rattenau 
delivered,” which was oftenrepresented at Ber- 
lin with universal applause; but, on a request 
made, as is said, by the Swedish ambassador, it 
was afterwards forbidden. 

Blum’s poetry is characterized by softness, 
simplicity, and great correctness, and en- 
titles him, without doubt, to a place among 
the best poets in Germany. Besides poems, he 
wrote also some volumes, to which he gave the 
title of “* Walks?” twovolumes of * Orations ;”’ 
and a “ Collection of German Proverbs,” with 
an explanation of their origin and meaning, in 
order to confirm the remark, that the whole wis- 
dom and morality of a people, just emerging 
from barbarism, is contained in such emphatic 
expressions. 


These works are not hasty and ill-digested 
performances. Blum published nothing until 
he had subjected it to the severest criticism ; 
nor was he-author of a sentence, in which his 
heart did not participate. Few literary men 
have taken the trouble to write, with so much 
truth and accuracy; but he was indefatigable in 
correcting, and a few lines often employed him 
for several days. His fame, therefore, was 
widely diffused, and his works were much read, 
and with great approbation. 


When he paid a visit to Berlin, he was ho- 
noured with the notice of the first characters in 
the learned and political world of that city ; and 
he had the pleasure of being told by the princess 
Amelia, that his writings were perused with 
much satisfaction, by the empress of Russia. 
The late king, Frederic William, rewarded the 
peaceful labours of this poet, in so noble a man- 
ner, that the circumstance deserves to be re- 
corded. In the spring of the year 1787, Blum 
purchased a small estate, in hopes that residing 
in the country might be beneficial to his health; 





ruinous condition. As the purchase had ex- 
hausted almost the whole of his property, he 
was not able to repair the buildings without as- 
sistance, and, therefore, in the monthof April, 
he addressed a poetical epistle to the king, in 
which he introduced the following lines: 


O aid thy poet, gracious prince, 
And free his breast from care; 

All that he asks is competence 

‘ His mansionyo repair, 


Those mouldering walls, which long have stood 
Offensive to the eyes, 

A temple then to gratitude, 
Shall renovated rise. 


His groves, near yonder wand’ring stream, 
Whose banks with reeds are crown’d, 
Thus consecrated groves shall seem, 
And shade the hallow’d ground. 


His majesty was so pleased with this address, 
that he ordered 2000 rix-dollars to be paid to 
the poet, by instalments. Blum returned thanks, 
in a second epistle, and the king, in his answer, 
wished that he might long live to enjoy all the 
pleasure, which he expected, in the possession 
of his rural retreat. Besides the Greek and La- 
tin, Blum understood the English, French, and 
Italian, so well, as to be able to read the best 
writers in these languages, and to enter into the 
spirit of the authors. He was particularly fond 
of the Latin poets, of the middle ages, and stu- 
died, with great attention, the history of the 
christiag church. In a word, there was no sub- 
ject that can have an influence on human happi- 
ness, which he did not, in some measure, illus- 
trate, especially as a philologist and a philoso- 
pher.. 


L— —___ 
PHILOLOGY. 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
THE RESTORATOR. 
COLUMBIAN LANGUAGE. 


Let the Connecticut lexicographer and his 
admirers read the following letter, and then to 
breakfust, with what appetite they may. 


TO THE RESTORATOR. 


SIR, 


As morals and literature appear to be the im- 
portant objects of your speculations, you were 
strictiy within your province, when you noticed 
the Connecticut lexicographer. But, as the 
shafts of ridicule seem to have galled, without 
subduing the enemy, I wish to aid you, in your 
laudable undertaking, with the more powerful 
artillery of reason. For this purpose, I shall 
endeavour to show the absurdity o: establishing 
a Columbian language, and point out some 
strong objections against innovations in the es- 


tablished orthography. 
Our language, like our laws, is our birth-right, 





but the mansion belonging to it was in a very 





which we derived from our English ancestors. 
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English is the language, which we have spoken, 
and still continue to speak, from the first settle- 
ment of our country, to the present moment. 
Our children are still taught to read, in English 
books, written or compiled by English authors ; 
and the new-light grammarian of Connecticut 
has made but few converts to his absurd ortho- 
aphical doctrines. 

I am willing to allowthis gentleman the praise 
of industry, and of good intentions; and sin- 
cerely wish I could acquit him of the charges of 
vanity and presumption. But modesty, most 
certainly, is not the leading feature in his liter- 
ery character; and when he calls in question 
the grammatical knowledge of Lowth and Har- 
ris, L turn, with disgust, from the pert hyper- 
critic, whose pages, dull, cold, and formal, are 
never illuminated with a single ray of genius. 

A language, arrived at its zenith, like ours, 
and copious and expressive, in the extreme, re- 
quires no introduction of new words. On the 
contrary, it is incumbent on literary men, to 
guard against impurities, and chastise, with the 
critical lash, all useless innovations. ‘The de- 
cline of taste, ina nation, always commences, 
when the language of its classical authors is no 
longer considered as authority. Colloquial bar- 
barisms abound in all countries, but among no 
civilized people are they admitted, with im- 
punity, into books; since the very admission 
would subject the writer to ridicule, in the first 
instance, and to oblivion, in the second. 

Now, in what can a Columbian dictionary 
differ from an English one, but in these barbar- 
isms? Who are the Columbian authors, who 
do not write in the English language, and spell 
in the English manner, except Noah Webster, 
junior, Esq.? The embryo dictionary, then, 
must either be a dictionary of pure English 
words, and, in that case, superfluous, as we al- 
ready possess the admirable lexicon of Johnson, 
or else must contain vulgar, provincial words, 
unauthorized by good writers, and, in this case, 
must surely be the just object of ridicule and 
censure. 

If the Connecticut lexicographer considers 
the retaining of the English language as a badge 
of slavery, let him not give us a Babylonish dia- 
ject in its stead, but adopt, at once, the language 

fthe aborigines. Iam willing to abide by his 
ghoice, wherever he gives the preference, whe- 
ther to the Windaws, the Choctaws, the Chick- 
asaws, the Cherokees, or the luscaroras. I 
hope, however, should this plan be adopted, that 
he willallow those to study English, as adeadlan- 
guage, who still retain some afiection for* “ the 
mild unsullied lustre of Addison, the variegated 
and expandeca beauties of Burke, the gorgeous 
declamations of Bolingbroke, and the majestic 
energy of Johnson.” 

With regard to our present orthography, the 
objections to altering it, are, in my opinion, in. 
surmountable, as it would render all English 
books, now in existence, in a manner useless, 
and utterly destroy our etymologies. We 


should be unable to ascertain the derivation of 


words, and thus, losing all precision, we should 
have neither perspicacity in our thoughts, nor 
perspicuity in our expressions. 

‘Phe Connecticut lexicographer tells us, that 
we must spell as we pronounce. But where, in 
this country, is there a standard of pronuncia- 
tion? In New England, in Peonsylvania, and 
ia the southern states, the best educated people 


* See Tracts by a Warburtonian, 
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widely differ in this respect. To which are we 
to give the preference? And, ifthis point can- 
not be settled, what confusion will arise from 
the various modes of spelling the same word! 
‘¢Some of our celebrated authors (says the 
SrpecTator, No. 135), began to prune their 


| words of all superfivous letters, as they termed 


them, in order to adjust the spelling to the pro- 
nunciation; which would have confounded all 
our etymologies, and have quite destroyed our 
tongue.” 

‘© When a question of orthography is dubious 
(says the solid Jonson, in his plan of an Eng- 
lish dictionary ), that practice has, in my opinion, 
a claim to preference, which preserves the great- 
est number of «adicalietters. But the chief rule, 
which I propose to follow, is, to make no inno- 
vation. ‘¢ Allchangeis of itselfanevil.” ‘Lhere 
are, indeed, some, who despise the inconveni- 
ences of coniusion, who scem to take pleasure 
in departing from custom, and to think altera- 
tion desirable for its own sake; and the reform- 
ation of our orthography, which these writers 
have attempted, should not pass without its due 
honours, but that I suppose they hold a singu- 
larity its own reward, or may dread the fascina- 
tion of lavish praise.” 

Such, sir, is the opinion of the best writers in 
our language, who had better opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, than the Connecticut lext- 
cographer, and more successful methods of con- 
veying it. But, if he will persist, in spite of 
common sense, to furnish us with a dictionary, 
which we do not want, in return for his genero- 
sity, I will furnish him with a title for it. Let, 
then, the projected volume of foul and unclean 
things, bear his own christian name, and be called 
Noan’s Ark. 

I am, sir, &c. 
ARISTARCHUS. 


MISCELLANY. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM WHE SHOP OF MESSRS- COLON AND SPONDEE. 





‘¢ For you 

1 tame my youth to philosophic cares 

And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


The Midnight Bell, which, I find, is highly 
praised in the London journals, is a tolerable 
imitation of the fashionable horrid. ‘The au- 
thor appears to bea relation of the Radcliffe 
family. Much mystery, murder, melancholy, 
and mysteriousness abound. By reserving all 
explanation till the last pages, the manufacturers 
of the modern romance have discovered a cu- 
rious recipe to enchain a reader’s attention. 
He who once begins, must persevere to the end, 


lost. The reader immediately finds himself so 
entangled, that nothing but the help of the au- 
thor can disembarrass him. To commence a 
frightful story is not very difficult. 


Sed revocare gradum, superasqueevadere ad auras, 

Hoc opus.” 
As nothing is at first disclosed, as no character 
is unfolded, as no moral is discernible, you are 
obliged to follow the romance man through all 
higlabyrinths. At the first glance, you see no- 
thing distinctly, but if you be willing, under the 
direction of your eccentric guide, to roam 


‘* O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare,”’ 
You may at length catch a prospect of the gold- 





jen harvest, and the flowery meadow. 


or his labour of literary application is totally 


It is astonishing what absurd conclusions 

“grave and formal” philosophy often makes, 

The love of theory, and the zeal to account for, 

and explain every thing, from the machinery of 
a mousetrap, to the nature of the mind, and the 

structure of the universe, is the foul blot of s¢j. 

ence and the bane of gooi sense. Alexander, 

in his ** History of Women,” talks in the fol. 
lowingabsurd manner, of the well-known rough. 
ness of the generous tar, and describes it, as oc. 
casioned by the rareness of their intercourse 
with the sex. ‘* Men secluded from the com. 
pany of women, become slovenly in their per. 
sons, and rough and untractable in their man. 
ners; but this is not all, even their gait assumes 
a more uncouth appearance, and their voice a 
harsher, and less musical tone; their sensations 
become less delicate, their sentiments less relj. 
gious, and their passions seem to have more of 
the brutal than those of the rest of their sex; 
circumstances, which appear but too conspicu- 
ous in sailors,” €&c. ‘Though we are far from 
depreciating the numberless advantages, which 
arise from the company, conversation, and ex- 
ample of woman, yet the general position of 
this author, as he has here stated it, is not 
true. It is fact, that those, who choose to re. 
sort with the ladies, may be, and generally are, 
polished, gentle, neat, &c, but it is false that he, 
who never visits a toilet, is necessarily a brute 
and asloven. The soldier, the scholar, the her. 
mit, and the monk, are all, in a great measure, 
strangers to the company of ladies, and yet, 
some of the above classes are clean in person, 
gentle in deportment, and of delicate, pure, and 
upright mind. A sailor, obliged to swab the 
deck, and “‘ dawby marline blind,” is slovenly, 
because tar and pitch combiné to make him so, 
His gait assumes an uncouth appearatce, from 
the rolling of the ship, not from the absence of 
the fair. His voice is hoarse and unmusical, 
not because he does not listen to the syrens, 
but because he is obliged to vociferate amid 
the dash of billows, and the howl of storms; 
and because his only instruments of sound, 


are the boatswain’s call, and the bellowing trum- 
pet. 


Charlotte Smith, having, as she says, employ. 
ed upwards of thirty years, in composing a va- 
riety of fictitious stories for the press, has just 
published a sort of compilation and translation 
from the French, which she calls by the odd and 
yet apt title of ‘“ The Romance of Real Life.” 
It is a collection of the most curious cases from 
Guyot de Pitaval, an old and prolix writer, re- 
sembling in honesty, simplicity, and tedious- 
ness, the historian Froissart. The book of 
Guyot is called ** Les Causes Celebres,” and, in 
a rambling narrative of the most noted criminal 
trials, in the French courts, combines the dry 
precision, and intolerable tautology of the plead- 
er and reporter, with the powers of the novelist, 
and sometimes with the pathos of the poet. To 
this writer Mrs. Radclifie refers, in «« The Ro- 
mance of the Forest,” and indicates that the sto: 
ry of La Motte and the Marquis of Montalt is 
derived from him. Mrs. Smith, with alaudable 
design of guarding young persons against the hor- 
rors of unbridled passion, and to convince them 
that such woes and atrocities, as the poets and 
romance writers frequently describe, actually 
exist, has, in a neat and elegant style, abridged 
the most interesting narratives, in this old and 
curious book. Considering the various reading, 





| and long continued literary habits of Mrs. Smith, 
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Jam surprised that she should declare, in the 
preface, that she had “ been unable to find any 
preceding translationof those striking stories she 
had selected.” She would have found some 
very elegant versions, by looking into that well 
conducted magazine, the “Court Miscellany,” I 
think, for the year 1766 or 1767. Some of the 
writers engaged to supply the departments of 
that work ; probably, if I may judge from inter- 
nal evidence, Dr. Goldsmith, or Arthur Mur- 
phy, translated the stories of Madam Tiquet, 
the Sieur d’Anglade, and the unfortunate James 
Le Brun. These translations, meritorious as 
they are, being unacknowledged by the authors, 
and composed for the hour, or for bread, are 
now forgotten. I saw them lying on my mo- 
ther’s parlour window, when I was a boy, and 
though they have strangely escaped Mrs. Smith, 
I have not yet forgotten their power to interest, 
nor the force and beauty of their style. 

Just as I was retiring to bed, my bookseller 
put into my hands, a new novel, of the humour- 
ous class. Inspite of fatigue, and deep drow- 
siness, I was rouzed to a similitude of attention, 
by the following grotesque images, which are as 


| merrily allied, as any of the fantastic combina- 


tions in ‘I’ristram Shandy. 

“‘ I would not compare love to Ziera picra, 
although it is assuredly the fact, that the effect 
of both is frequently very similar, both often 
making people exceedingly sick. “This compar- 
ison may seem odd to some folks, they will not 
find it so, since there is scarcely any one thing 
in nature, however opposite in its kind, which 
may not be compared to love. Let us see. 
Love is like the devil, because it torments us ; 
like heaven, because it wraps the soul in bliss ; 
like salt, because itis relishing ; like pepper, be- 
cause it often sets one on fire; like sugar, be- 
cause it is sweet; like a rope, because it is often 
the death of a man; like a prison, because it 
makes one miserable; like wine, because it 
makes us happy; like a man, because it is here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow; like a woman, be- 
cause there is no getting rid of it; like a bea- 
con, because it guides one into the wished-for 
port; like a will o’ the wisp, because it often 
leads one into a bog; like a fierce courser, be- 
cause it frequently runs away with one; like a 
little poney, because it ambles nicely with one ; 
like the bite of a mad dog, or like the kiss of a 
pretty woman, because they both make a man 
run mad; like a goose, because it is silly: like 
a rabbit, because there is nothing breeds like it. 
In a word, it is like a ghost, because it is like 
every thing, and like nothing; often talked 
about, but never seen, touched, or understood.” 


LOGIC. 


BE MINIMIS CURAT LEX. 


That the will of the people should govern, is 
the essence of republicanism. How this will 
shall be most advantageously manifested, is the 
grand desideratum. Some weak ones have 
fancied it is best declared by the voices of the 
majority. This is denied by those profound 
logicians, Colon and Spondee. ‘The minority 
ought, in all cases, to carry the vote; and we 
prove it, with the clerical formality of the last 
asc, 

From Reason, 

From Experience, 
From Expedienty, and 
From Religion. 


as 
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ist. From Reason. The balk of mankind 
are fools. ‘Lhe proportion of men of sense and 
integrity, to men ignorant and knavish, is, per- 
haps, as five to ninety-five. Now, in every col- 
lective body, consisting of one hundred, the 
ninety-five ignoramuses will vote wrong, and 
thus constitute a powerful majority. While 
the five knowing ones will vote correctly, and, 
therefore, let Dr. Watts deny it, if he dare, 
Ought assuredly to govern. 


2dly. From Experience. Look to the blun- 
ders of British ministers. You will trace them 
all to this absurd plan of implicit obedience to a 
parliamentary majority. Who passed the Bos- 
ton port bill? Who voted the parliamentary 
right to bind the Americans, in ali cases what- 
soever? A majority in parliament. Ask Mr. 
Pitt why he subsidizes half Germany; and, after 
reiterated defeat, and the loss of the United 
Provinces, he persists in forcing a government 
upon the French; he will answer, it is the will 
of the nation, expressed by the majorities in 
both houses. Who occasioned all the curses of 
the late war between mother and child? Invoke 
lord North from the tomb of the Guildfords, 
and he willtell you, it was his uniform language 
that the majority in both houses forced him to 
make Howe and Burgoyne ridiculous in Ame- 
rica. But, when the sensible minority took the 
lead, American independence was acknow- 
ledged. 

To bring this matter home. I ask you, Mr. 
Democrat, what do you think of the majority in 
the senate, who voted the acceptance of the 
treaty? Ha! would it not have been better if 
the virtuous, sensible minority had prevailed? 
That glorious brotherhood of ten, more renown- 
ed, at least by three, than the Seven Sleepers 
of ancient story. 

And you, Mr. Federalist, what do you think 
of the mob majorities in Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York, who condemned the treaty z7 
toto? Would it not have been as well for those 
august bodies to yield toa miuority? Is not 
deliberation better than bellowing, and a cool 
argument to be preferred to a flying brickbat? 

idly. From Expediency. It is well known 
that many, actuated, no doubt, by patriotic re- 
gard to the general weal, quit their labour, and, 
to the great injury of their private business, and 
perhaps distress of their families, hasten to 
town meeting, to swell the majority for the pub- 
lic good. Now, let minorities decide; and 
every good cit would be as anxious to stay at 
home, cherishing his wife, as he is now to make 
his escape from her clack, or her caresses. The 
merchant would then hurry his vessel to sea, 
with the same solicitude that now retards her 
lading, to keep his crew ready for an approach- 
ing election. Ifthe meeting should, peradven- 
ture, be full and tumultuous, the popular orator, 
instead of belying his sentiments, as he now 
does, would express his real political creed, in 
order to be reckoned among the minority.— 
Thus, when the vote was called, one and all, 
aristos and demos, feds and antis; ‘ blue spi- 
rits and white, black spirits and grey;” old 
whigs, new whigs, and hair wigs; night-men 
and jacobins; attorneys and ropemakers; ne- 
groes, and other politicians, bobtailed by the 
moderator, would rush out of the hall, and leave 
the clerk to record the votes of the philosophic 
few. 


Lastly, the pre-eminence of minorities we 





| Prove 
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From Religion. ‘The good book says, follow 
not the multitude to do evil. And trow you 
not, fellow citizens, that, according to the mest 
approved religious systems, the majority of 
mankind are reprobste in this world, and will 
be eternally damned un the next. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ 'Tis yoursto bid che reign commence 

Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense; 

To chace the charms of sound, the pomp of show. 

For USEFUL MIR1I4 and SALUTARY WOR; 

Bid scenic virnrt form the rising age 

And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage.” 
DR. JOUNSOR. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


We will not detaia our readers, by amy re- 
marks upon pieces, so well known, and so fre- 
quently performed, as Speed the Plough, and 
Biue Beard, which were the entertainments of 
Friday, but pags, at once, to the notice of the co- 
medy of the Poor Gentleman, which was perform- 
ed, forthe firsttime, oa Monday. ‘I hisis adrama 
ofsterling merit. The following is abrief outline 
of the fable. Lieutenant Worthington, the 
poor gentleman, who is represented as havin 
valiantly served his country at Gibraltar, an 
been disabled, by a wound in his arm, after 
struggling with pecuniary difficulties for some 
years, retires, from tue capital, to the house of 
farmer Harrowby ; a man, who feels all the res- 
pect, due to one, wha has defended the cause 
of his country. His companions, in this soli- 
tude, are, an only daughter, an oid maiden 
aunt, and an old servant, called corporal Foss, 
whose military ardour has awakened a similer 
enthusiasm in the breast of the fariaer’s son, @ 
simple rustic, who performs military evolutions, 
while driving his teams, and sows his gra’n te 
the tune of the Belleisle March. Inthe neigh- 
bourheod of their retre at,is the seat of sir Charles 
Cropland, a dissipated) young man of fashion, 
who has seen and admired Emily Worthineton, 
in London, and, by the connivance of the acat, 
has been introduced ta her, without the keow- 
ledge of her father. idiy Emily, however, he is 
treated with marked dislike, and they soon af. 
ter quit London. Sir, Charles, upon paying a 
three days visit to his estate, in order to raise 
money, by the sale cf some of his venerable 
oaks, is highly elated by the intelligence of the 
vicinity of Emilys’ retreat, which is com- 
municated to Ollapad, a gentleman, who 
unites the characters of village apothecary, 
keen spertsman, and a cornet in a volunteer as- 
sociation, and expresses himself in a ludicrous 
jargon, compounded wf the dialect of his three- 
fold profession. He undertakes to invite Emily 
and her aunt, to take a walk in the vicinity of sir 
Charles’s park, in order to give the latter an oppor- 
tunity of meetingthem. ‘Lhe stratagem suceceds. 
Ollapod takes the oll lady aside, in order to 
shew her a fine prospect, and leaves sir Charles 
with Emily, who is just upon the point of carry- 
ing her, by force, to luondon, when he is inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Frederic, a spirited, be- 
nevolent and eccentric youn~ fellow, the nephew 
of sir Robert Bramble, a neighbouring baronet, 
who is represented as so fond of argument, that 
he has built a house it the bottom of a hill, for 
no other reason, than because people, in gener- 
al, argue, that it is wrong to build in sucha situ- 
ation, and keeps an old servant, whose most 
valuable property is perpetual contradiction. 
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Pre boric, apon hearing of the embarrassments 
of Werchagton, hastens to the farm, with the 
most *mevolent views, and has a conference 
with tw lieutenant, which is abruptly terminat- 
ed by « discovery that he hus lett his uncle’s, 
withsut amy money in his pocket. Upon his 
return home, he meets and rescues Emity. 

In tae mean time, Worthington is thrown in- 
ty ao unexpected embarrassment, by the death 
of a fread, in consequence of which, he is every 
moment lable to be sued for a bond of 
five humired pounds. At this crisis, sir Robert 
Bramble arrives, attended by his faithful scr- 
vants, aad is mistaken by Worthington for a 
bailit and his followers. ‘This mistike pro- 
duces a scene of much laughable eguivoque, 
which is cleared up by the arrival of Frederic 
and Emily. 

U'\lapod, soon after, brings a challenge to Fie- 
deric, trom sir Charles, which is accepted by 
the former, and his uncle determines to be his 
second. ‘dhe partics meet, but a duel is pre- 
vemed hy the arrival of the licutenant and his 
family. when sir Charles acknowledges the er- 
rors o lis past conduct, and the picce con- 
cludes ith the union of Frederic aud Emily. 

Thi. © only a brief oudine of this interesting 
drama; whichisso uncommonly rich and diver- 
sified in «haracter, that we had some apprehen- 
sious w ti respect to the strength of the compa- 
ny being adequate to its support, and were, 
therefore, agreeably disappointed, in finding it, 
with sonar: exceptions, well performed. 

We bave hitherto been dissatisfied with the 
exertions. of Mr. Fullerton ; we, with pleasure, 
applaud his correct and. respectable delineation 
of the cl aracter of the lieutenant. Miss West- 
ray performed the part of Emily, charmingly; 
the inge wous simplicity of the character was 
strongly marked, and, in the scene with her fa- 
ther, where he revealed to her his anxiety and 
appreher sion, she awakened the syn:pathy of 
tne audience. Mrs. Oldmixon personated miss 
Lucretia M*Tab with her,usual success. 

Mr. Bernard, m Oliapod, was truly admira- 
ble. He was irresistibly ludicrous, without 
being extravagant, and claims our warmest ap- 
probation. Mr. Warren was a perfect represen- 
tacive of siy Robert Bramble. In many charac- 
ters, this:aluabie actor rises to high exceilence ; 
and he ne ver offends in any. 

Mr. Usher, who has hitherto claimed little of 
our notice, periormed the pari of Humphrey, 
with grea: spirit and propricty. 

Mr. Jcavs was very successful in Frederic. 
His conception of the character was just and ac- 
curae, ard his exertions called forth the ap- 
plause of the audience. Aon uniair and unjust 
opposition, which we have noticed with pain, 
from some vot-disant critics, who have made it 
a practice t mock his tones, and to ridicule his 
attempts t> please, appears tohave excited a ter- 
ror, whick occasionally impedes his efforts, and 
whach, we assure him, is ground)css. lo this 
cause, in @ great degree, we are disposed to at- 
tribute his failure in Osmyn. His voice, on 
Monday, cisplayed all its flexibility and variety. 
In a few stances, his articulauon, at the close 
of a perioc, was too hurried and indistiuct, but 
this was the only error in his performance, on: 
that evening. 

Not to extend our remarks to too great 
leugauh, we shail take leave of this amusing dr.- 
ma, with dbserving, that allthe performers were 
unusuaily corcect in their paris, tor @ first repre- 
fceatlauion, 
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FOREIGN OGCCURRENCS. 


shshoodebescktabous’ ‘© We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE VPON US 1HE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





A witty deserter, who was lately brought 
up hand-cuffed, ou the parade, assured his bro- 
ther soldiers, that he came, by forced marches, 
to join them. ‘Lhe public acts of the new 
king of Etruria allrun in the following style :— 
‘¢ Louis, reigning by good fortune.” It seems 
that the grace of Goud is wholly rejected from 
Buonaparte’s formula of titles. A memora- 
ble remark on the good understanding between 
the old and new members of the British minis- 
iry, is made in a London print, of no vulgar au- 
thority. ‘¢That the present ministry live in habits 
of friendship and intimacy with the last, with 
whom they agiee, in every pvuint, but one, is 
most certain ; and it is equally certain, that they 
could not possibly find better friends, or more 
able advisers.” The Morning Post, a poor 
prostituted paper, engaged in the menial ser- 
vice of opposition, has lately manifested its po- 
litical s4z//and prescience, in the following man- 
ner. ** With regard to Mr. Pitt, he would be as 
welcome at the ihuiileries, as‘at St. James’s. 
Nay, many persons speculate upon his becom- 
ing a flaming leader of the democrats, in ashort 
time, when he finds there is no hope of re-enter- 
ing the treasury.”’— While Buonaparte hoped to 
regain Egypt, the salubrity of the clime was the 
constant theme of his journal. Now that this 
flourishing colony is nearly wrested from him, 
the deluded French are told, that it is ravaged 
by the plague, and oppressed by famine. A 
humourous writer, in a London paper, observes, 
that every one has a peculiar address. The ad- 
dress of young men consists in deceiving wo- 
men ; the address of old men, in being deceived 
by them. With a courtier, address is the act of 
convenient submission. With a woman, dissi- 
mulation ; with acoquet, being now complying, 
now repulsive. With a man of intrigue, it is 
cunning, and with an ambitious man, policy. 
The address of a parasite is shewn in accident- 
ally dropping in at the hour of dinner; and the 
address of most debtors, is to conceal their address 
from their creditors! Dr. Jchnson, in an 
energetic imitation of one of Juvenal’s satires, 
exclaims, 


See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To éuried merit, raise the tardy bust. 

















This, in addition to other, and innumerable in- 
stances, has been remarkably exemplified in the 
case of the late valiant, but unfortunate, and ill- 
treated Suwarrow. After a life of military 
glory, we know that he was disgraced at court, 
and died forlorn and miserable. As it were, in 
satire of the capricious insolence of fortune, and 
as a lampoon upon the inconsistency and vanity 
of miserable man, we read, in a London paper, 
the following article. ‘lhe statue of Suwarrow, 
in marble, has been placed in the imperial! gar- 
den, at Petersburg, in the presence of the em- 
peror, the royal tamily, and several regiments 
of life guards; it was accompanied by music. 
Prince Constantine made a fine speech uponthe oc- 
casion. In the London Porcupine, ‘we find 
the following information respecting the amuse- 
ment of the ‘Turks, Arabians, &c.  “* The cof- 





fee-houses at Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, 
Bagdad and Bassora, are, at night, often splen- 





didly illuminated with lamps. 


Lhey are fur- 


nished with mats, spread on the floor. The 
only refreshments to be had in these coffee. 
houses are a pipe of tobacco, and a cup of coffee, 
without either milk or sugar. Vocal and in. 
strumental music ; the magic lanthorn, and the 
puppet-show, are among the coffee-house amuse. 
ments of the Arabians. We are informed, 
that at the Oxford races, a Mr. Stratton drove 
his curricle round the course, two miles, for 
one hundred guineas. He was allowed nine mi- 
nutes, but performed it, with ease, in six mi. 
nutes and a half. All this might be extremely 
easy to Mr. Stratton, who, lolliug in his vehicle, 
and thinking very intensely upon the rich sub. 
ject of the one hundred guineas, had no very 
difficuit task to perform. But the racing steeds, 
who dashed over the plain, with the fleet rapi- 
dity of Jehu’s cattle, probably had a very differ- 
ent notion from Mr. Stratton, or his Newmar. 
ket historian, of the ease, with which the service 
was performed. A fellow lately entered a 
gentleman’s house, and finding no person in the 
servants’ hall, he took all their great coats, which 
were nearly new, and threw them over his shoul. 
der. As he was making his escape, he was 
met by the second coachmar, who inquired 
what he was going to do withthe coats? The 
fellow, quite unembarrassed, replied that he 
was taking them to clean, as they were splash- 
ed. The coachman, believing this to be the 
case, said, stop a little, and youshall have mine 
too; which he accordingly gave him, and suf 
fered the teilow to depart ; nor was it until some 
hours aferwards that the theft was discovered. 
The conquest of Portugal seems to haye 
been only delayed, till the arrival of the Brasil 
fleet; and the temporary restitution of the pope 
appears to have been permitted, only that he 
might give his sanction to the authority of 
Buonaparte. But the pope, being still under 
the absolute command of the first consul, may 
be easily prevailed on to make him a grant of all 
the kingdoms of this world, as an ancient pope 
once offered to do, to a very different person, 
though on very different terms. The first 
tempter offered to our Saviour all the kingdoms 
of the world, on condition that he would fall 
down and worship him; but the present pope 
will be obliged to fall down and worship Buona- 
parte, instead of expecting any obeisance from 
the first consul. The war seems likely to go 
on, till one party, or both, are ruined by it. No 
decisive news, as yet, from Egypt, nor any ac- 
counts of the revolution of China. It seems 
that Buonaparte is in alliance with Paswan Og- 
lou, and wishes to have a grand signior of his 
own making; one, who will be completely de- 
pendent, and who will readily give and grant 
the sultanship of Egypt, whenever he can get 
possession.——Dispatches of such importance 
have been received from lord Nelson, that a 
very full board was held at the Admiralty, 
onthe Sabbath, which is a very uncommon 
circumstance. 




















DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


The editor of the Gazette of the United 
States, in a note, attached to an essay, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the secretary of the 
navy, in the affair of captain Little, declares, 
that though Mr. Smith was once a lawyer, yet 
he never ranked high in the profession, and to 
judge most favourably of his judicial conduct, 
in captain Little’s case, would be to ascribe it, 








rather to his ignorance, than to the malignity of 
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his heart. ———The ladies justify their thinness 
and transparency of apparel, by deriving it from 
the Grecian, the antique, &c. and thus defend- 
ing their immodesty, by a sort of classical bul- 


wark. At this rate, a satirist remarks, they 
may goon undressing, and plead paradisiacal 
prescription, and the early practice at the toilet 
of Eve. Strange things appear daily to be 
digged up from the bowels of the earth. Chi- 
nese coins are found snug at the bottom of Chi- 
locothe wells; and we read, that Mr. Thomas 
Evans, who lately removed from Winchester to 
Wheling, has found, at least four feet and a half 
from the surface of the earth, a crucible, anda 
spoon. Of the composition of the former, no 
opinion can be formed. The latter is supposed 
to be of silver, which Mr, Evans intends, in his 
own words, to have put through a chymical pro- 
cess, in order to ascertain. hese are certainly 
wonderful discoveries, and must give Euro- 
peans a very exalted idea of our skill in philo- 
sophy, and that we are at least four feet anda 
half below the surface of science. It is sup- 
posed by some, who remember the affair of 
captain Little, and who advert to many other 
extraordinary acts of the present administration, 
that the captain of the Enterprise will be tried 
by a court martial on his return, for presuming 
to take a vessel, belonging to an ally of France. 
——It seems that Mr. Appleton has been ap- 
pointed deputy treaty bearer, Mr. Dawson hav- 
ing gone to England, to visit and encourage the 
sans cullotes of that country, with the hopes of 
a winter invasion from Buonaparte. The 
approachiug session of congress will exhibit 
some new republican characters; and we shall 
probably be amused with some new taxes, which 
citizen Gallatin will propose, for the purpose of 
economy. Itis not yet time, perhaps, to pro- 
claim war with England; but matters may be 
put in a train for proclaiming it soon, as the 
English are so impudent, as to insist that repub- 
licans should pay their debts. New regulat:ons 
for the miiétia may likewise be expected, under 
a president, who has déstinguzshed himself so 
much in the military line.— In the state of 
Connecticut, the direct tax has been collected, 
without the luss of a single dolle. A New 
England politician asks, has it been collected in 
the middie and southern states, or will it ever 
be ? It is stated in a New York paper, that 
the wife of Aaron Brower was safely delivered, 
by Dr. Van Solligen, of three lovely children, 
two boys and one girl. ‘The parents are young, 
honest, and industrious, but their circumstances 
are not equal to the support of so rapid an in- 
CreaS i‘. In the legislature of the state of 
Rhode-isiand, violent symptoms of the most 
morbid jacobinism have lately appeared. What 
has been long predicted by wise and good men, 
now shews, without a mask, its hateful front, 
and an attack on vital piety is combined with 
the wounds, daily inflicted on the laws aad the 
constitution. The ancient custom of an annual 
thanksgiving to ‘sod is derided; and one Green, 
in the house of representatives; declared, he 
was very sorry to hear a motion made for a 
thanksgiving; that the appointment of such a 
day was an arbitrary interference.in mattérs of 
teligion; thatymeny of the stutes would be sur- 
prised, if the legislature of Rhode-island should 
trouble themselves 2bout such matters ; and that 
he thanked God, the people of that state were 
fee from the tyranny of the presbyterians of 
Massachusetts. Another republican, by the 
tame of Pitman, assured his gaping hearers, 
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that the consecration ofa day to religious solem- 
nities, was an arbitrary act, whict might be 
proper under the government! of a pope, but 
was contrary to the repudtican principles of cur 
government; that the gencral. assembly Aave no 
right to meddle in religious concerns, and, if 
they do, the citizens were not obliged to pay any 
attention to their recomniendations! We think 
it peculiarly proper, for the strongest reasons, 
to make a record of these sentiments, and ap- 
prize sober men, abroad and at home, of the 
portentous and glaring appearances of the signs 
of the times. Sir William Jones, somewhere 
in his works, calls the root co!lumbo, an incom- 
parable stomachic. |A substitute for this drug 
has been discovered in the Carolinas. It is tue 
stem and root of the plant called xanthoriza 
simplicissima, or apiifolia. It affurds a beauti- 
ful yellow dye, and has a bitter, aromatic taste. 
Its medical propertics are said to be not unlike 
coluinbo, and it seems to be an important addi- 
tion to the American materia medica. The 
editor of the Gazcite oi the United States ob- 
serves, that the Aurora has, of late, become so 
vapid, as rarely to cuntain an article worthy 
even of contempt. Mr. Longworth, propri- 
etor of the Shakspeare gallery at New York, 
has, in addition to his original plan, established 
what he calls ‘a Belles Lettres Lounge.”— 
This is on a plan, similar to the reading-rooms 
at Paris, and is intended as a repository for 
every fugitive and periodical publication. 
The late answer from the legislature of Ver- 
mont, to the speech of their federal governor, 
Tichenor, is tar from being the usual courtly 
echo ot the voice of the executive. It is abun- 
dantly democratic, and these ‘* enlightened” le- 
gislators employ a style, insolent and intemper- 
ate, vapid with the froth of republican theory, 
and overflowing with the turbid gall of plebeian 
tyrants. Advices from Lrinidad, mention, 
that the port of Oronoko is again opened to the 
American trade. A letter from Annapolis, 
alter narrating the election of John Francis 
Mercer, avii-federal governor of the state of 
Maryland, concludes thus, and we hope with 
no Cassandra prophecy :—‘* We feel strong con- 
fidence that, when time has worn away the 
vizor, which is still held before the eyes of 
many wWell-mcaniag men, we shall return to that 
state of things, when honesty, fidelity, and at- 
tachment to the constitution, will be found suf- 
ficient recommendations, in the eyes of the 
great body of the pe ple in this state, as they 
stili continue to be in those of New England. 
We are happy to announce the safe arrival 
at Baitimore, of the schooner Enterprise, capt. 
Scerret, from the squadron ia the Mediterranean, 
This naval officer, an ornament and. an honour 
to his country, is justly renowned for a late gal- 
lint capture of a pirate. He. states, that the 
Tripolitan corsair behaved. with usual perfidy, 
repeatedly striking her colours, and then renew- 
ing the action. After throwing overboard her 
guns, amiunition, &c. he sent her home to T'ri- 
poli. We cannot help thinkiug, that, ifhe had like- 
wise thrown overboard the sea-robbers them- 
selves, the value of his service would have been 
enhanced. A buccaveer Frenchman, Spa- 
niard, or Algerine, should pay with his life the 
price of his pillaging. ‘¢ The Balance,” an 
excellent and original paper, published at Hud- 
son, attracts much of our atiention, and deserves 
liberal praise. We shall occasionally make 
some extracts from this ingenious journal. A 
writer frequently adoras its columns, who, under 
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the name of “ Hisroricus,” conveys’wise and 
timcly reflections, in a’styie, pure as his politics, 
and vigorous as the counsels he would em- 
ploy. 


MORALS. 


The scripture aptly resembles our life to a 
way-faring, a condition of travel and pilgrimage; 
how he that hath a long jonrney to make, and 
but a little time of day to pass it in, must, in 
reasOn, strive to set out soon, and then to make 
good speed; must proceed on directly, making 
no stops or deflections (not calling in at every 
sign that invites him, not standing to gaze at 
every object seeming new or strange to him; 
not staying to talk with every passenger that 
meets him, but rather avoiding all occasions of 
diversion and delay), Jest he be surprised by the 
night, be left to wander in the dark, be excluded 
finally from the place whither he tends: so we 
must, in our course towards heaven and happi- 
ness, take care that we set out soon (procrasti- 
nating no time, but beginning instantly to persist 
in the ways of piety and virtue), then proceed 
on speedily, and persist constantly; no where 
staying or loitering, shunning all impediments 
and avocations {rom our progress, lest we never 
arrive near, or gome too late unto the gate of 
heaven. 

St. Peter tells us, that the end of all things 
doth approach, and thereupon advises us ta be 
sober, and to watch unto prayer ; for that the less 
our time is, the more intent and industrious it 
concerns us to be. And St. Paul enjoins us to 
redeem the time, because the days are evil; that 
is, Since we can enjoy no true quiet or comfort 
here, we should improve our time to the best 
advantage for the future, 

For the more real or positive evilsof life, such 
as violently assault nature, whose impréssions 
no reason can so withstand, as to extinguish all 
distate of them, this consideration will aid 
to abate and assuage them; affording a certain 
hope and prospect of approaching redress. Itis 
often seen at sea, that men (from unacquaintance 
with such agitations, or from brackish steams 
arising from the salt water) are heartily sick, 
and discover themselves to be so by apparently 
grievous symptoms; yet nc man hardly there 
doth mind or pity them, because the malady is 
not supposed dangerous, and within awhile, will 
probably of itself pass.over; or that however 
the remedy is not far off; the sight of land, a 
taste of the fresh air will relieve them: it is 
near Our case: we passing over this troublesome 
sea of life; from unexperience, joined with the 
tenderness of our constitution, we cannot well 
endure the changes and crossess of fortune; to 
be tossed up and down; to suck in the sharp va- 
pours of penury, disgrace, sickness, and the like, 
doth beget a.qualm in our ‘stomachs; make us 
nauseate all things, and appear sorely distem- 
pered; yet is not our condition so dismal as it 
seems ; we may grow hardier, and wear out our 
sense of affliction: however, the land is not far 
off, and, by disembarking hence, we shall sud~- 
denly be:discharged of all our molestations. 

It is a common solace of grief, approved by 
wise men, si gravis, brevis est; si longus, levis; 
if it be very grievous and acute, it cannot con- 
tinue long, without intermission or respite ; if 
it abide long, it is supportable; intolerable pain 
is like lightning, it destroys us, or is itself ins 
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stantly destroyed. However, death at length 
(which never is far off), will free us; be we 
never so much tossed withstorms of misfortune, 
that is a sure haven; be we persecuted with 
never sO many enemies, that is a safe refuge; 
let what pains or diseases soever infest us, that 
is an assured anodyne, and infallible remedy 
for them all; however we be wearied with the 
labours of the day, the night will come and ease 
us; the grave will become a bed of rest unto us. 
Shalil die? I shall then cease to be sick; I 
shall be exempted from disgrace; I shall be en- 
larged from prison; I shall be no more pinched 
with want; no more tormented with pain. 

Death is a winter, that as it withers the rose 
and lily, so it kills the nettle and thistle; as it 
stifles all worldly joy and pleasure, so it sup- 
presses all care and grief; as it hushes the voice 
of mirth and melody, so it stills the clamours 
and the sighs of misery; as it defaces all the 
world’s glory, so it covers all disgrace, wipes 
off all tears, silences all complaint, buries all 
disquict and discontent. 

King Philip of Macedon once threatened the 
Spartans to vex them sorely, and bring them 
into great straits; but, answered they, can he 
hinder us from dying? ‘That, indeed, is a way 
of evading, which no enemy can obstruct, no 
tyrant can debar men from; they who can de- 

rive of life, and its conveniences, cannot take 
away death from them. 

There is a place, Job tells us, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, andwhere the weary 
be at rest; where the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor; the small 
and great are there; and the servant is free from 
his master. It is therefore but holding out a 
while, and a deliverance from the worst this 
world can molest us with, shall, of its own ac- 
cord, arrive. 


SELECTED ANECDOTES. 
THE CHIEF DUTY OF 4 HOG. 


In a whimsical catechism, addressed to the 
swinish multitude, it is asked, what is the chief 
duty of a hog? The answer is, To save his 
bacon. 


A FLIRT, 


A finished coquette, at a ball, asked a gentle- 
man near her, whilst she adjusted her tucker,— 
whether he could #irt a fan, which she held in 
her hand. ‘ No madam,” answered he, pro- 
ceeding to use it * but I can fan a flirt. 


Old Dr. Hunter used tosay, when he could not 
discover the cause of a man’s sickness, “* We’ll 
- try this, and we’il try that. We’ll shoot into the 
tree, and if any thing falls, well and good.” 
Aye,” replied a wag “ I fear this is too com- 
monly the case, and, in vour shooting into the 
tree, the first thing that generally falls is—the 
patient, 


Romaine one day preaching extemporane- 
musly, on what the world calis petty sins, or 
fashionable frailties, observed, that “‘ men now 
a days, have an excuse for every thing. No- 
thing is so.bad, but they palliate it. They don’ 
SO much as call the devil by his right name, but 
stroxe hunt down ihe back, and callhim poor mis- 
faien anzel, 
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A learned lady once inquired, why chymis- 
try, geography, algebra, languages, &c. was not 
as becoming ina woman asa man. I will not 
say, replied a wit, that they are entirely unbe- 
coming, but I should think a very little of them 
would answer her purpose. A woman’s know- 
ledge of chymistry, might extend to the melting 
of butter, her geography, to a thorough acquaint- 
ance with every hole and corner in the house, and 
her algebra, to family expenses, and as for 
tongues, heaven knows, that one is enough in all 
conscience. 


AN IRISH EVIDENCE. 

An Irish gentleman once remarked in the 
House of Commons, that the French were the 
most restless nation in the universe,—adding 
very pointedly, ‘ they will never be at peace, "till 
they are engaged in another war.” 


A CORONATION. 

Towards the close of the reign of George II, 
the beautiful countess of Coventry talking to him 
on shows, and thinking only of the figure she 
herself should make in a procession, told him, 
‘¢ the sight she wished to see most was a corona- 
tion.” 


THE FIDDLE AND CASE. 

A blind fiddler, in crossing a violent stream 
of water, lost his fiddle, and narrowly escaped 
from being drowned. While he was lamenting 
the loss he had sustained, a by-stander sympa- 
thized with him, by saying he pitied his case. 
‘© Oh! damn the case,”’ replied Scrape, “‘ tis the 
fiddle I want.” 


IRISH THINKING, RELATED BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 


An Irish gentleman, meeting an Englishman, 
thus addressed him :—*“ Ah, my dear, is it you? 
when I saw you at the other end of the street, 
I thought you were your cousin; as you came 
nearer, I thought you were yourself; and now 
I see you are your brother.” 


HOT HAM. 


The v—e c—r of Trinity College is remar- 
kably fond of ham. He frequently asserted, 
that he thought men ought to adhere to the 
principles,in which they were educated,and abide 
by the customs, which belonged to the creed of 
their fathers. His worship being once present 
at a table, where a hot ham was brought into the 
room, the flavour seemed to delight him; but 
before he could make an incision, one of the 
company requested he would answer the fol- 
lowing question :—“ If you, sir, had been edu- 
cated as a Jew, how would you have acted, if, 
when you were very hungry, such a hamas this 
had been placed before you?” Sir,” replied 
he, ** I would have pulled off my hat, made 
a low bow, and said, with Agrippa, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a christian.” 


AN OATH CONFIRMED BY A BISHOP. 


The late bishop Herring, not more remarka- 
ble for learning than benevolence, being appli- 
ed to, by a poor curate, for his interest to con- 
tinue under any new rector he should appoint, 
cold the man, he was so struck with his humili- 
ty, and affected by his situation, that he shouid 
wave the living himself, ‘ Shali I, by G—,” 





aid the transported curate, in the fylness of his 





heart. ‘“ By the living God, you shall,” replied 
the good bishop. 
BIRMINGHAM TEARS. 

A few years ago, when Handel’s L’ Allegro 
Il Penseroso was performed at Birmingham, the 
passage most admired was— 

Such notes as warbled to the string 

Drew iron tears down Plute’s cheek. 
The great manufacturers and mechanics of the 
place were inconceivably delighted with this 
idea, because, they said, they had never heard 
of any thing in iron before, that could not be 
made at Birmingham. 


A NIGHT FOR A DEAN. 

Some time ago, dean B— , who was a 
very exemplary and popular clergyman in Dub. 
lin, and who interested himself much in public 
charities, sent a message to Miss Catley, re. 
questing her to give him anight for that purpose, 
in one of the public gardens. Catley was 
good-natured enough not to refuse an act of 
charity (though, in the present case, she found, 
from the variety of her engagements, she could 
not comply), pretended to understand him ina 
different light, and, in consequence, wrote him 
the following note, which soon found its wa 
into most of the fashionable assemblies about 
town. ‘* MissC presents her compliments 
to dean B , and acquaints him, that, from 
the nature of her present connection, she cannot, 
agreeable to his request, give the dean a night.— 
She begs leave, at the same time, to acquaint 
him, should this connection be dissolved, she 
dees not know any gentleman of the cloth she 
would sooner indulge, but hopes that decency 
will prevent the dean from fixing on a public 
garden for the rendezvous.” 

REPUBLICAN READING. 

The true-blue thorough paced republicans of 
the last century, had such an inveterate enmity 
to every species of monarchy, however qualif- 
ed, that they could not bear the word ding in 
their bibles, but, whenever it occurred, substi- 
tuted civil magistrate in the place of it. Thus 
they read, instead of the first and second 
book of 4éngs, the first and second book of the 
civil magistrate. The writer of a book, pub- 
lished during the protectorship of Cromwell, 
thinking to improve upon the language of inspi- 
ration, substituted the parliament of heaven, for 
the £i2ngdam of heaven. 

EDMUND BURKE AND A BOOKCASE. 

My. Burke, author of the Sublime and Beaw 
tiful, going to a book-case, and finding it locked, 
said, *¢ This is Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing.” 











A TEXT. 

A reverend divine, who lately preached be- 
fore a fashionable congregation, at the west end 
of the town, took for his text the twelfth chapter 
of the Revelations, and part of the first verse: 


And there appeared a great wander in heaven, @ 
woman. 


b— 
THE STAGE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDscHOOL, 


I am a lover of Thalia and Melpomene, and 
a frequenter of the theatre. Though I do not 
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glare of the stage, yet I am not so cynical and 
fastidious, as to be always fretting at the manag- 
er and his troop, nor do I imagine that the 
whole business of a pit critic, or a box lobby 
lounger, should consist in finding fault, or hiss- 
ing every modest player, who hesitates, or every 
scene-shifter, who stumbles in sliding a board. 
There is a kind of sweeping, dashing criticism, 
newly introduced here, which is made up of 
round assertions and unqualified censure, which 
describes actors as a flock of owls, and, con- 
sequently, a Philadelphia audience little better 
than asses, when they gather around them. A 


writer in an evening paper, who calls himself } 


“¢ Dramaticus,” has condescended to inform the 
public, that an * extreme poverty of talents is con- 
spicuous in the present company,” and that the 
“talents of Mrs. Merry and Mrs. Whitlock, 
alone, support the credit of the company, which, 
but for them, would be beneath the pen of criti- 


gism 1”? 


Pray, Mr. Oldschool, has this Zoilus forgot- 
ten the comic powers of the gay Bernard, the 
general correctness of the industrious Warren, 
the spirited style of the aspiring Wood, and the 
modest merit of the blushing Cain? Is he 
blind to the charmful powers of Miss Westray, 
or is he deaf to the voice of Mrs. Oldmixon and 
Mrs Jones? When a writer thus wantonly 
strives to deprive industry of its bread, it would 
net be uncandid to hint at the defects of his 
heart, and when he expatiates in such false and 
absurd criticism, I think one might very easily 
graduate the measure of his understanding. 

I was pleased to discover in the reply by Mr. 
Wignell the union of temperance and fortitude, 
the modesty of a candidate for public praise, 
combined with the calm expostulation of injured 
worth. I am convinced, that the sober and 
the candid will acquit him of the charge of set- 
ting public opinion atdefiance, and that he will 
continue to deserve and receive ajust retribution 
for scenic efforts. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
CASTIGATOR. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Rr * It will easily be remembered by 
all, except those, who ‘‘ remember to /or- 
get,” that payment of our annual subscrip- 
tion in advance, was a peremptory condli- 
tion, to which the delivery of ‘The Port 
Folio was subjeeted. With this condition, 
a majority of our friends cheerfully com- 
plied, but there are many in this city, and 
in different parts of the union, who have 
not yet paid the price of subscription. To 
address a letter to each distant delinquent, 
is always an expensive, and often a fruitless 
Measure; and to send a clamorous dun to 
the door of gentlemen in Philadelphia, is 
no less hateful to the E.ditor, than it can be 
teazing or yexatious to others. ‘The rough 
language of a-harsh crediter, is an idiom 
which the Editor cannot speak, and he 
dismisses this ungracious article in perfect 
confidence, that every liberal subscriber, 
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in town and country, every gentleman and 
cavalier, who is mindful that he is indebted 
for this paper, only the moderate sum of 
five dollars, will pay it, as Sterne advised 
payment to the French hostess, ‘* with both 
hands open,” and feel not a transient emo- 
tion of disgust at the Editor, for briefly 
stating his right. 
Botae 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Stanzas, by “ An Unfortunate Mother to her 
Infant at the Breast,” have a prompt insertion. 
The sentiments of this ill-starred mother are pa- 
thetic, and her poetry is uncommonly beautiful. 
Perhaps we cannot praise it more highly, than 
by comparing it with the celebrated ‘* Gipsey 
Song,” by Lewis, the cadence and spirit of 
whose poetry is very successfully imitated, by 
our fair mourner. 


Come, cross my hand! my art surpasses 
All that did ever mortal know; 

Come, maidens, come! my magic glasses 
Your future husband’s form can show. 


For ’tis to me the power is given 
Unclosed the book of fate to see; 
To read the fix’d resolves of Heaven, 

And dive into futurity. 


I guide the pale moon’s silver waggons 
The winds in magic bonds I hold; 

I charm to sleep the crimson dragon, 
Who loves to watch o’er buried golds 


Fenc’d round with spells, unhurt I venture 
Their sabbath strange, where witches keep; 
Fearless, the sorcerer’s circle enter, 
And, woundless, tread on snakes asleep. 


Lo! here are charms of mighty power! 
This makes secure an husband's truth, 

And this, compos’dat midnight hour, 
Will force to love the coldest youth. 


If any maid too much has granted, 
Her loss this philtre will repair; 

This blooms a cheek where red is wanted, 
And this will make a brown gir] fair. 


Then silent hear, while I discover, 
In fortune’s mirror, what | view, 
And each, when many a year is over, 
Shall own the gypsey’s sayings true. 

The Frinz ARTs will occasionally have our at- 
tention, in this paper, and we shall be proud to 
have frequent opportunities to do justice to the 
artists of our own country. Notes and hints, on 
this topic, are requested. 

A review of publications, new and curious, 
will, in future, be pretty regularly published. 
We shall be careful to direct our criticism to 
such works as deserve memorial, for their ori- 
ginality, beauty, or use; and, on the otherhand, 
to warn the public against weak or profligate 
performances. 

[t will be perceived, that we often insert an 
article, under the head of Brocrapuy. The 
editor would be sorry, if it were supposed, 
that this highly interesting and useful portion 
of a literary miscellany, is so much dead or 
stale matter, chosen to fill and to camber his 
pages. The editor assures his readers, that the 
lives of eminent persons, which he has recently 
published, and which he will continue to pub- 
lish, at proper periods, are not selected from old 
magazines, or from any ill-compiled dictionary. 
They are new. They were, for the first time, 
published, in the present year. They are 
written by one of the purest Enplish scholars 
of the age, and are yet scarcely knowain Ame- 
rica, 
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The life of Brvm, though a German poet, need 
not alarm the sprightly reader. It is light and 
amusing, and will edify him, who loves to dwell 
on the adventures of a literary enthusiast, strug~- 
gling through the shades of obscurity, into the 
sunshine of patronage, and the blaze of day. 
Want of room compelled us to omit the de- 
partment of ORIGINAL CRITICISM, prepared for 
this day’s paper. A Review of the valuable 
Law Reports, lately published by Mr. Wat- 
Lace, will appear next week. « 

Under the head of ** Philology,” we have 
copied from “ The New England Palladium,” 
an acute article from the * HRestorator,” the 
title of a series of elegant essays, composed by 
one of the politest scholars in America. The 
public may remember, that, in the 41st number 
of the Port Folio, a sarcastic attack was made 
by the above writer, upon the very extraordi- 
nary and foolish project of erie oem “A Colum 
bian Dictionary.” ‘The *“* Restorator” now adds 
reason to ridicule, and, in a masterly manner, 
and with irrefgagable argument, has completely 
exploded a ridiculous scheme, which, if carried 
into effect, would scandalize every reader and 
writer of pure English, and give “ form and 
pressure” to the colloquial barbarisms of every 
provincial boor. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


G. Cawthorne, successor to the late Mr. 
Bell, who, it may be remembered, procured to 
be published, some years since, a beautiful Lilli- 
putian edition, from the press of the Martins, 
of the works of the British poets, has re-pub- 
lished all the scarce and most esteemed authors 
in that collection, They are most beautifully 
printed, with elegant and interesting embellish 
ments, and form an entire and favourite class 
of English literature ; and, from their portable 
size, they are very desirable as companions to 
the traveller, and the literary lounger. 
Bensley has printed with elegance, an edition 
of the celebrated poems of Hector Macneil, 2 
Caledonian poet, of the school of Burns. 
A London wag remarks upon the novel modeof 
publishing hints and sketches, for the use of 
pulpit orators, that a new species of anatomy is 
lately practised, for a learned professor advers 
tises for sale, no less than one hundred skeletons 
seossOl Sermons, Herman and Dorothea, 2 
poem, ¢rom the German of Goethe, the author 
of the Sorrows of Werter, has been translated. 
into English, by Thomas Holcroft. To read 
this translation, must be a most wearisome task, 
The translator is but acodler in letters, and his 
heavy “* Hugh Trevor” disgusts every mam 
of taste, by its poverty of diction, no less 
than it displeases every man of principle, by the 
folly and profligacy ofits principles. We are 
glad to see new editions of Plutarch’s Lives, in 
Langhorne’s translation. ‘The old version, under 
the name of DrypbeEn, isin most crippled Eng- 
lish, but Langhorne’s book is in a copious and 
liberal style. To the fame of Plutarch, little 
can be added, except the testimony of a good. 
‘scholar, who has assured us, that “ the Lives 
of Plutarch he read at school, during those 
hours, sim ;which he might have slept; and 
to the perusal of this ancient biography, he was 
indebted for some of the finest and most liberal 
dispositions of his mind2’+————-A volume of 
sermons, by the late William Stevens, D. D, 
rector of Great Snoring, and St. Peters, Wale 
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the London gazettes. It was unlucky for the 
booksellers’ profits, that Great Snoring was even 
hinted at on the title of sermons. It conjures 
up the most leaden images of lassitude. 
Messrs. Swords, elegant and correct printers 
at New York, have just printed a sermon, 
preached by the right reverend bishop Wuire, 
of this city, before the last general convention 
of the protestant episcopal church. ‘his sound 
discourse was published by order of the conven- 
tion, and its mgrits as a composition, and its 
tendency as a moral exhortation, are thus des- 
cribed, in a literary journal at New York:— 
‘* Messrs. Sworps, of this city, have just print- 
ed a scrMON, delivered by the right rev. bishop 
White, before the last general convention of the 
protestant episcopal church, and published by 
order of the convention. From the limited cir- 
culation, to which publications of this nature 
are frequently doomed, it would appear as ii the 
light, and too generally corrupting productions 
of an unlicensed fancy, or the angry ebullitions 
of political parties, had usurped supreme con- 
trouloverthe publictaste. ‘Ihe present discourse 
is onasubject deeply interesting to every chris- 
tian; the certainty of the success of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, in its extension throughout 
the earth—it is the design of the preacher to 
apply this truth, as the strongest encouragement 
to gospel duties, and gospel labours; and he 
ably illustrates it by arguments, drawn from the 
whole current of the divine dispensations, and 
from many express promises, and pointed pro- 
phecies of the sacred writings. In support of 
the opinion, which he suggests, that this pro- 
mised extension of the Messiah’s kingdom is 
not far remote, he modestly and ingeniously 
adduces, among other arguments, a prophecy in 
the book of Revelations, which he places ina 
new point of view. Under the last head of his 
discourse, he applies its leading subject, in re- 
gard to the influence which it should have on 
doctrine, discipline, and morals, to the conven- 
tion whom he addressed, and to the ministers 
and members of his ownchurch generally. He 
earnestly enforces on them an attention to the 
distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, to strict- 
ness of discipline, and purity of morais, as what 
only can secure to any church, a share in the 
expected propagation of the christian faith.— 
The concluding address to the elected bishop, 
at whose convention the discourse was deliver- 
ed, is delicate, affecting, and impressive. ‘Lhe 
whole discourse does honour to the talents, 
piety, and amiable character of its author, and 
to the high station which he holds in the church. 
It is confidently expected; that the members of 
the episcopal church, in this city, and state in 
particular, will ieel themselves interested in the 
circulation of a discourse, delivered at the con- 
servation of their much respected bishop, and 
which is calculated to inspire aud cherish a zeal 
tor faith, discipline, and morals, truly primitive 
and evangelical.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN UNFORTUNATE MOTHER, 


70 HER INFANT AY THE BREAST. 
Unhappy child of tndiscretion! 
Poor slumbcrer on a breast forlorn, 
P.caye aud reproof of past transgression, 
Dear, tho’ unwelcome to be born: 
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For thee, a suppliant wish addressing, 
To Heaven, thy mother fain would dare, 
But conscious blushes stain the blessing, 
And sighs suppress my broken pray’r. 


But, spite of these, my mind unshaken, 
In parent duty turns to thee ; 
Tho’ long repented, ne’er forsaken, 


‘Thy days shall lov’d and guarded be. 


And, lest the injurious world upbraid thee, 
For mine, or for thy father’s ill, 

A nameless mother oft shall aid thee, 
A hand unseen protect thee still. + 


And, while to rank or wealth a stranger, 
Thy life an humble course shall run ; 

Svon shalt thou learn to fly the danger, 
Which I, too late, have learn’d to shun. 


Meantime, in these sequester’d vallies, 
Here mayst thou rest in safe content; 

For innocence may smile at malice, 
And thou, O thou! art innocent. 


Here to thine infant wants are given 
Shelter, and rest, and purest air, 
And milk as pure but mercy, heaven! 
My tears have dropp’d, and mingled there. 





AMANDA. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The ensuing elegiac lay was written to sooth the sorrows 
ofa mother. They who can, from experience, acknow- 
ledge the force of maternal anxiety, and who can remem- 
ber a female parent’s tenderness, will read, with no ordi- 
nary sympathy, the following correct and pathetic lines. 
They were written by one of that sex, from which little 
is asked, by the illiberality of Man, but domestic duties, 
and household information. The literary labours of many 
ladies, vindicate them from the charge of being formed, 
merely to “ lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.”’ 
As a meritorious performance, and as the effort of a lady, 
we are urged by a double reason to 


‘“« Behold and listen, while the Farr 
Breaks in sweet sounds the willing air.” 


It is merited praise, to add a stanza from the courtly 
Waller, and say of our authoress 


‘*‘ Had echo, with so sweet a grace, 
Narcissus’ loud complaints retura’d, 
Not for reflection of his face, 

But of his voice, the boy had burn'd.’’] 


A CONSOLATORY ODE, 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


What piercing shriek of heart-felt woe 
Breaks ou the fearful gicom of night! 

A mother’s scalding tears now flow— 
A mother’s groans my soul affright. 


It is Almira—hapless fair !— 
Who moans her infant first-born, dead! 
With shrieks, which frighten’d Ramah’s air, 
When ev’ry hope from Rachel fled. 


Happy, among the happiest pairs, 
Aimoran and Almira strove; 

One smiling babe had sooth’d their cares, 
‘The earliest bud of wedded ilove. 


But, while the lovely boy each day 
Grew dearer to each parenv’s heart, 
Death smote, severe, his helpless prey, 

With his most agonizing dart. 


Convuls’d with grief, the father stands, 
Aud strives to hide the manly tear; 





The frantic mother wrings her hands, 
And thus exclaims, in rash despair :— 


‘* From hated life me, too, remove— 

*¢ ‘Too cruel Death !—to thus destroy 
‘© My only first-born pledge of love— 

‘¢ His father’s hope, his mother’s joy.” 


Sudden a gentle voice was known, 
Which spoke in whispers to the heart; 
’T was mild Religion, who alone 
Swect consolation can impart :— 


‘¢ Fond parents, clear each anxious brow, 
*¢ Let no presumptuous sorrows rise ; 
The babe you weep, is doubtless, now 
‘¢ A smiling cherub in the skies! 
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** Go to the tomb, and dry each tear, 
** Learn—God, who wounds, has pow’r to 
Save ; 
“ And, with an ear of faith, there hear 
** Your babe console you from the grave :” 


“ Parents, weep not.— Tho’ earth enclose 
‘¢ My mortal part beneath the sod, 
Know—such as I, on high compose 

‘¢ The kingdom of my Saviour God!” 


6c 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE OLD MAID’S PRAYER. 


Propitious heaven! O lend an ear; 

Give a kind answer to my pray’r! 

Lo here I come with due submission, 
And humbly offer my petition. — 

I ask not honours, wealth, or fame; 
Trifles like these I would not name; 
Not splendid dress, nor rich attire, 

?Tis none of these I most admire; 

My pray’r is short; O grant it then! 
’Tis but a word—give me a Man; 

Nor would I wish to pick and choose, 
Him who is sent I’ll rot refuse— 

Tis not the gay, the rich, the brave, 
The hero, beau, or parson grave; 

I’d be content (I’m sure I can) 

With any common worthy Maw. 

My beauty fades, my bloom decays, 
Increasing wrinkles plough my face, 
My languid cheeks grow pale and wan, 
I cannot vet obtain a Man— 

The pinching cold oft makes me dread 
To spend alone the night in bed. © 

Alas my fate! how vain each plan! 
When—when shall I obtain a Man! 
Whilst vernal bloom blush’d in my face, 
And ev’ry tongue pronounc’d my praise, 
To me gay suitors made their court, 
But none could move my haughty heart. 
Ye happy days! how are ye past! 

And Iam left a maid at Jast; 

And justly too; for ve neglected 
Those whom I ought to have respeected— 
Forgive me, Heaven; my tears shall tell 
What sorrows in my heart I feel ; 

View with propitious eye my prief, 

And send a Man to my relief. 
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